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THE NORTH FORELAND LIGHT-HOUSBE. 


Tais Light-house is built upon a promontory on the 
coast of Kent, called the North Foreland; it staads 
at a considerable distance from the edge of the cliff, 
and is about three miles tothe north of the town of 
Ramsgate. It has been placed in this situation as a 
warning to sailors of their approach to the dangerous 
Goodwin Sands. The building itself is 100 feet high, 
including the small room in which the lights are kept ; 
but, from the elevated spot on which it is placed, it 
may be discerned at a great distance. 

The original building was of timber, and lath and 
plaster, with a largeglass lantern on the top; this was 
burnt down in 1683, after which a sort of beacon was 
made use of, on which a light was hoisted: but it was 
not long before “ there was built here a strong house 
of flint, an octagon, on the top of which was an iron 
grate, quite open to the air, in which was made a 
blazing fire of coals.” About the year 1732, the 
top of this Light-house was covered with a sort of 
lantern, with large sash-lights, and the fire was kept 
burning by the help of bellows, which the attendants 
were employed all night in blowing. This was done 
to save coals ; but the sailors complained of it, as being 
very much to the prejudice of the navigation, many 
vessels being lost on the Goodwin Sands for want of 
seeing it; and it was so little seen at sea, that, as some 
of the sailors asserted, “ they had, in hazy weather, 
seen the Foreland before they had seen the light.” 
Vou. X. 


Complaint being made, the lantern was taken away, 
and the light restored to its original state. In 1793, 
two additional stories were added to the house, which 
raised it to the height already stated. 

The small room at the summit, may be best 
described as a dome, raised on a ten-sided wall; it is 
about ten feet in diameter, and twelve in height; it 
is coated with copper, in the same manner as the 
gallery that surrounds it. In each of the sides of this 
small apartment is a large lens, or bull's-eye, ten 
inches in diameter, behind which avery powerful lamp 
is placed, assisted by a large reflector and maguifier. 

The view from the gallery is very extensive, and 
the lights themselves, on a clear night, may be seen as 
far as the Nore, a distance of more than thirty miles. 
The Goodwin Sands, the position of which is indicated 
by the Light-house we have described, consist of a 
shoal, or sand-bank of quick-sand, about ten miles in 
length, and two in breacth, extending, from South to 
North, from the South Sand-head, near Walmer Castle, 
to the North Sand-head, opposite the North Foreland. 
The origin of this dangerous sand-bank is variously 
accounted for; by some it is said to have been an 
island, the property of Earl Goodwin, and to have 
been destroyed by the sea in 1097 ; others consider 
that the inundation of the sea about the time of 
William Rufus, which by its extent and violence 
overwhelmed the greater part of Flanders and the 
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Netherlands, was the cause which produced, or rather 
raised nearer to the surface, the sand of which it is 
formed? 

The Goodwin Sands, although dangerous to navi- 
gation during the prevalence of south-westerly winds, 
form, on the other hand, a kind of rampart or break- 
water, when the wind is in the north-east, by which 
the vessels riding in the Downs are greatly protected 


from the fury of the storm. History abounds with 
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accounts of the disastrous shipwrecks which have oc- | 


curred on this spot. On the night of November the 
26th, 1702, two third-rates, a fourth-rate, and a mortar 
bomb, belonging to the Royal Navy, were lost, and all 
the crews, excepting 70 men from one vessel, and one 
from another, were drowned. 


ACCOUNT OF SOME FUNERAL BARROWS 

OPENED IN DORSETSHIRE. 
We began with two Barrows of no great dimensions, 
opposite to East Lulworth, on a level piece of ground 
in the ascent up a steep and lofty mountain, the top 
of which is crowned with a bold double intrench- 
ment, of Roman or Barbaric workmanship, and 
which is known by the name of Flower's Barrow. In 
these two Barrows we found, promiscuously scattered, 
perfect human teeth, burnt human bones, together 
with those of animals, such as pieces of the jaw- 
bones, and the teeth of horses or oxen, tusks of boars, 
small round stones of the Portland kind, not bigger 
than children’s marbles, pointed stones that possibly 
have been the heads of weapons, lumps of corroded 
metal, seemingly iron, a few particles of yellow metal, 
some crumbling pieces of dark-coloured unburnt 
urns, together with a few lumps of brick or earthen- 
ware. We observed also a quantity of fine, rich, 
black earth, with a certain white mouldiness between 
the particles, which must have been brought from a 
considerable distance. The bottom of one of these 
graves was paved with large, round stones, that had 
been worked smooth by the action of the sea, and 
which had, apparently, been brought from the adja- 
cent shore. 

From the confused state in which we founa the 
contents of these Barrows, we were satisfied they had 
been previously disturbed. We therefore determined 
to make our next search in a more remote situation. 
With this view, we pitched upon a large Barrow, 
twelve feet high, and 200 in circumference, situated 
at the highest point of a lofty mountain, about 
midway between the points of Portland * and Purbeck 
Islands. This Tumulus is known by the name of 
Hambury Taut, or Toote, the first of which words may 
be the name of the chieftain there buried, while the 
other two appear to be a corruption of Saxon and 
British words expressive of a Barrow. Many articles 
were found, similar to those in the former Barrow; but 
on our approaching to the centre, at about the depth 
of four feet from the surface, a skeleton appeared, in 

erfect preservation, lying with its head to the north, 
Pat so decayed, as to crumble into dust with the least 
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were pierced with holes, they may have been covered 
with metals, and have formed a necklace, or other 
ornament. The next day the country people, encou- 
raged by the tradition of a hidden treasure, assembled, 
and dug to the very bottom of the centre of the 
Barrow, where they found nothing but alarge heap of 
ashes, probably the remains of a funeral pile. Another 
small Barrow yielded nothing but bones and broken 
urns. 

Business calling me home, my friend communicated 
to me, by letter, the result of his searches during the 


| ensuing week, of which the following is an extract :— 


On the Thursday after you left us, we pitched our tent 
near another of those Barrows, and set to work upon it. 
We discovered, at about the depth of two feet, no less than 
five distinct skeletons: three of them were in a row, lying 
on their backs, two of which appeared to be of the common 
size, but that in the middle was a small one, probably of 
some young person. The two others were a few feet from 
these, of the ordinary size, with the head of one lying on the 
breast of the other. Each of the skeletons had an urn upon it; 
but these were so perished, that, upon being touched, they 
fell into earth, except a few pieces near the top rim of one 
of them. Under the head of one of the three that lay in a 
row, we found a small earthen urn, about the size of the 


| cup part of an ordinary wine-glass. 


The small urn just mentioned, which was of the 
same shape with the rest we found, that of a truncated 
cone, was about two inches high, and one in diameter, 


| and, though nicely covered with the shell of a limpet, 





pressure; its position, which was that of a person | 


sleeping on his side, with the feet rather drawn up, 
one hand resting on its breast, the other on its hip, 
prevented it from being accurately measured. One 
of the leg-bones appeared to have been fractured. On 
the breast of the skeleton was deposited a rude urn, too 
much decayed to be handled without falling to pieces, 
of about the measure of two quarts, but empty of 
everything except the same fine mould that covered the 
skeleton. Near the neck of the latter were found 
many of the round stones, of different sizes. As they 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IX., p. 103. 





it was quite empty. The broken pieces of urn were 
ornamented by being rudely indented in a zig-zag 
fashion, The five skeletons were not all exactly on 
the same level in the Barrow, the two last seeming to 
have been deposited in the side of the Barrow, with- 
out taking it to pieces, 

Five or six other Barrows have since been opened 
in the same neighbourhood; but I shall confine my- 
self to an account of one of them which was opened 
in my presence. It was one of three which stood in 
a line, at about the distance of 150 feet from each 
other, being about the same number of feet in circum- 
ference, and about ten in perpendicular height. On 
a shaft being cut to the centre of the Barrow, we 
found a kind of rude vault. or kistvaea, formed with 
unhewn stones, enclosing an urn capable of holding 
two gallons, and full of burnt human bones, beiag 
covered at the top with a thin flat stone, and having 
a quantity of the roots of quitch-grass undecayed 
near it. The urn was composed of a coarse black 
clay, merely hardened by fire, or the heat of the sun. 

The uniformity observed in the Barrows described, 
in shape, situation, apparent antiquity, and, to a cer- 
tain degree, in contents, seems to argue that these, at 
least, were the work of one and the same people. 
Who these were, remains now to be considered. I 
think they could not have been Romans; for though 
that people were in the practice both of burying and 
burning their dead, yet the rudeness of the urns, so 
unlike those of the Romans; the situation of these 
sepulchres, on lofty mountains and sequestered downs, 
whereas the Romans used to bury near cities and 
close to highways, and there being no sepulchral 
lamps, lacrymatories, coins, or other tokens of Roman 
sepulture,—point out Barbarians, and not Romans, 
as the constructors of these Barrows. We may there- 
fore ascribe them to the Britons, the Saxons, or the 
Danes, and attribute these works to one of those 
nations previously to the conversion of its people to 
Christianity; as, wherever the Christian religion 
prevailed, it immediately banished the pagan rite ot 
burning the dead, and introduced the use of con- 
secrated cemeteries. The Danes have the weakest 
claims to these Barrows, as they never appear to 
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have been stationary in this part of the kingdom for 
any considerable time, till their princes, and the 
nation in general, professed themselves Christians ; 
whereas, there is in the Barrows, some appearance 
even of family-sepulchres. I think there are stronger 
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arguments for ascribing them to the Britons than to | 


the Saxons; for though both the Celts (or Gauls) 
and the Germans, were in the practice of, at least 
occasionally, using funeral piles, barrows, and urns, 
yet there is this striking difference between the two 
people, that the former were fond of the pomp of 
funerals, whereas the latter despised the fruitless am- 
bition, as they considered it, of magnificent funerals ; 
and it was only on some extraordinary occasion, that 
the warrior’s horse was buried with his master. 

Some of these Barrows contained nothing but 
urns full of burnt bones, while in others were 
entire skeletons, with urns placed upon them, and 
burnt human bones, charcoal and ashes, scattered 
throughout the tumulus. To account for this, I must 
refer to the authorities adduced by the learned and 
ingenious author of the History of Manchester to 
prove that the ancient Britons were in the habit of 
using both rites of funeral; that of burning, and that 
of burying entire. It is probable that, at Hambury 
Toote, and such other Barrows as contain vestiges of 
both practices, the captives, slaves, and animals, des- 
tined to appease the manes of the deceased chieftain, 
or to accompany his departed spirit, were killed and 
burnt on the spot, and that afterwards a Barrow was 
raised over their ashes, near the summit of which the 
body of the chieftain himself was buried entire. The 
urn placed on the breast of the corpse, probably con- 
tained ointments, or, perhaps, some valuable articles 
belonging to the deceased, in conformity with Cesar’s 
account of the British funerals. It is possible, that 
one of those horrid sacrifices which Caesar describes, 
might have made part of the funeral rite performed 
at some of these Barrows, in which a considerable 
number of human victims were enclosed in a kind of 
cage, made of basket-work, and burnt alive, in order 
to render propitious the blood-thirsty deities of the 


Druids *, [From the Gentleman’s Magasine, 1790.} 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. I., p. 73 


Our existence is dependent on a succession of changes, 
which are taking place at every moment in ourselves, over 
which we have no power whatever, but of which, each one 
involves the necessity of thé existence, and the superin- 
tending power of the Deity. The existence of the whole 
material universe is of the same nature. Now, each 
of these changes is, with infinite skill, adapted to the 
relative conditions of all the beings whom they affect, and 
they are subjected to laws, which are most evident expres- 
sions of Almighty power, of unsearchable wisdom, and ex- 
haustless goodness. Now, were we merely intellectual 
beings, it would not be possible for us to consider anything 
more than these laws themselves; but, inasmuch as we are 
intellectual and also moral beings, we are capable not only 
of considering the laws, but also the attributes, of the 
Creator from whom such laws are the emanations. As 
everything which we can know teaches a lesson concerning 
God: if we connect that lesson with everything we learn, 
everything will be resplendent with the attributes of Deity. 
By using, in this manner, the knowledge which is every- 
where spread before us, we shall habitually cultivate a 
devout temper of mind. Thus, “the heavens will declare 
unto us the glory of God, and the firmament will show His 
handy work ;" thus, “day unto day will utter speech, and 
night unto night show forth knowledge of Him.’—-Way- 
LAND. 


Trutu appears the brighter, and acquires a new lustre, by 
a free and candid examination; but falsehood hides its 
head, and disappears, like the night fleeing before the 
rising sun.— TUCKER. 
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THE FALLS OF THE PasSIAc, 


Iw a wild, tranquil vale, fringed with forests of green, 
Where nature had fashioned a soft, sylvan scene, 

The retreat of the ring-dove, the haunt of the deer, 
Passaic in silence rolied gentle and clear, 


No grandeur of prospect astonished the sight, 

No abruptness sublime mingled awe with delight ; 

Ilere the wild flow’ret blossomed, the elm proudly waved, 
And pure was the current the green bank that laved, 


But the spirit that ruled o’er the thick tangled wood, 
And deep in its gloom fixed his murky abode, 

Who loved the wild scene that the whirlwinds deform, 
And gloried in thunder, and lightning, and storm; 


All flushed from the tumult of battle he came, 

Where the red men encountered the children of flame, 
While the noise of the war-whoop still rang in his ears, 
And the fresh bleeding scalp as a trophy he bears ; 


With a glance of disgust he the landscape surveyed, 
With its fragrant wild flowers, its wide waving shade ;— 
Where Passaic meanders through margins of green, 

So transparent its waters, its surface serene. 


He rived the green hills, the wild woods he laid low; 
He taught the pure stream in rough channels to flow; 
Ile rent the rude rock, the steep precipice gave, 
And hurled down the chasm the thundering wave. 


Countless moons have since rolled in the long lapse of 
time,— 

Cultivation has softened those features sublime ; 

The axe of the white man has lightened the shade, 

And dispelled the deep gloom of the thicketed glade. 


But the stranger still gazes, with wondering eye, 

On the rocks rudely torn, and groves mounted on high ; 

Still loves on the cliff’s dizzy borders to roam, 

Where the torrent leaps headlong embosomed in foam. 
Wasuineton Lavine, 


Tr subjeet of Meteorology in all ages and countries, has 
attracted the especial attention of mankind, In ruder states 
of society, empirical prognostics, founded on the aspect of 
the clouds, on the movements of animals, and on other inci- 
dental occurrences, formed the study of those who pretended 
to a foreknowledge of the weather, while electrical pheno- 
mena were objects of superstitious awe. In modern times, 
much of this wonder and uncertainty has been removed. 

Tue gloom or the clearness of the air; the mists and the 
halos of a stormy sky; the restlessness and clamour of 
animals, &c., are now referred simply to that overcharge 
of moisture, and to that unequal distribution of electricity, 
which precede a fall of rain. Nay, the very thunderbolt 
has been arrested in its course, and, being no longer an 
object of amazement, has been divested of half its terrors. 

But is this advance in knowledge calculated to leasen our 
veneration for the great Author of Nature, or to derogate 
from His wisdom and His power? On the contrary, our es- 
timate of both must be greatly increased. Of the Deity, 
infinite as he is, and dwelling in infinity, we, finite beings, 
can form no conception. What little, therefore, we can 
know of Him, we know nearly altogether from His works. 
Consequently, whoever has most studied His works, will be 
most qualified—nay, will be alone qualified, to form an ade- 
quate conception of Him. Thus, to measure, to weigh, to 
estimate, to deduce, may be considered as the noblest 
privileges enjoyed by man; for only by these operations, is 
he enabled to follow the footsteps of his Maker, and to trace 
his great designs. Instructed by these operations, he sees 
and appreciates the wisdom and the pont, the justice and 
the benevolence, that reign throughout creation; he no 
longer gazes on the sky with stupid wonder; nor dreads 
the thunderbolt, as manifesting the wrath of a vengeful 
Deity. 

[Provr’s Bridgewater Treatise] 





Faction is the excess and the abuse of party—it begins 
when the first idea of private interest, preferred to publie 
good, gets footing in the heart. It is always dangerous, 
yet always contemptible; and in vain would the men who 
engage in it hide their designs—their secret prayer is, 
“Havoc do thy worst."——Cuxzngvix, on Nationat 
Character. 
297—2 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
No. III. 


SrrInGep InstTRUMENTS. Harps ann LyREs. 


Tue most ancient stringed instruments, whose form 
is known, are those of the ancient Egyptians; among 
these the Harp stands pre-eminent. One of the most 
celebrated representations of an Egyptian harp is 
that shown in the engraving; it is called the Theban 





harp, and is figured from a painting discovered by 
Bruce during his travels in Egypt. The existence 
of this painting was for some time doubted, but 
the researches of later travellers have confirmed his 
account. 

It was found in one of the excavations in the 
mountains of Egyptian Thebes, called the tombs of 
the kings, already described*. The particular cavern, 
wherein it was discovered, is described as that in 
which the famous sarcophagus, now in the British 
Museum, was placed. 


In the entrance-chamber, which leads sloping gently 
down into the chamber where is the sarcophagus, there are 
two panels, one on each side on that of the right is the 
figure of the Scarabeus Thebaicus, supposed to have been 
the hieroglyphic of immortality ; on the left is the crocodile, 
fixing on the Apis with his teeth, and plunging him into 
the waves; these are both moulded in basso-rilievo, and 
worked in the stucco itself. 

This is a sufficient indication of the grotto to those who 
may be inclined to examine it again. At the end of the 
passage on the left hand, is the picture of a man playing 
on the harp, painted in fresco and quite entire. He is clad 
in a habit made like a shirt, such as the women still wear 
in Abyssinia, and the men in Nubia. This seems to be 
white linen or muslin, with narrow stripes of red. It 
reaches down to the ancles, his feet are without sandals and 
bare, his neck and arms are also bare. 

If we allow the performer's stature to be about five feet 
ten inches, then we may compute the harp, in its extreme 
length, to be something less than six feet and a half; it 
seems to support itself on its foot or base, and needs only 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIII., p. 87. 
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the performer's guidance to keep 
it steady : it has thirteen strings. 

The beck part is the sounding- 
board, composed of four thin pieces 
of wood, joined together in the form 
of a cone, so that as the length of 
the string increases, the width of 
the sounding-board increases in 
proportion. Besides the elegance 
of its outward form, we must 
observe, likewise, how nearly it 
approached to a perfect instru- 
ment; for it wanted only two strings 
of having two full octaves in com- 
pass. I look upon this instrument, 
then, as the Theban harp before 
and at the time of Sesostris. 





Fig. 2 is the form of an Egyptian harp of a more 
simple construction, with only four strings. 

Among the monuments of ancient Rome, we find 
representations of stringed instruments resembling 
the harp, but nothing equal in beauty of form to 
the famous Egyptian harp we have already described. 

Fig. 3 is the remains of an ancient Irish harp, said 
to have belonged to the famous Brien Boromph. 





The Welsh harps appear to have been of three dif- 
ferent descriptions ; namely, the single harp, with 
only one string to each note,— the double harp, with two, 
—and the triple harp, (that shown at fig. 4,) with three 


strings. The harp was 
of very high antiquity 
in Britain: it was a fa- 
vourite instrument with 
our Saxon ancestors ; 
and the celebrated Al- 
fred entered the Danish 
camp disguised as a 
harper. The same de- 
ception was practised by 
several Danish chiefs in 
the camp of Athelstan, 
the Saxon. An old poet 
who wrote in praise of 
this instrument, declares 
it to be an instrument 
too good to be profaned 
in_taverns, and places 
of that kind, saying, 
“ that it should be used 
by knights, esquires, 
clerks, persons of rank, WELSH TRIPLE HARP. 

and ladies with plump and beautiful hands, and that 
its courteous and gentle sounds should be heard only 


by the elegant and good.” 
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In modern times, no nations have been more 
famous for their harps and harpers, than the Welsh 
and Irish. The harpers of Britain were formerly 
admitted to the banquets of kings and nobles: 


their employment was to sing or recite the achieve- | 


ments of their patrons, accompanying themselves on 
the harp: by degrees, the manners of courts became 
too refined for their rude minstrelsy, and the harper 
became a wandering minstrel, subsisting on the 
casual charity of the community. This fallen con- 
dition is thus alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Lay of the Last Minstrel :— 


The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old, 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the bards was he 

Who sang of Border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled ; 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more, on prancing palfrey borne 
He carolled, light as lark at morn; 

No longer courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne. 
‘The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime, 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 
He begged his bread from door to door; 
And tuned to please a peasant’s ear, 
The barp a king had loved to hear, 


The Lyre was a famous instrument among the 
ancient Greeks, by whom the invention of it was 
ascribed to their most celebrated deities. The in- 
vention, or rather discovery, of this instrument, has 
been thus told by Apollodorus :— 


The Nile, after having overflowed the 
whole country of Egypt, when it returned 
within its natural bounds, left on the shore 
a great number of dead animals of various 
kinds, and among the rest a tortoise, the 
flesh of which being dried and wasted by 
the sun, nothing was left within the shell 
but sinews and cartilages; and these being 
braced and contracted from their dryness, 
were rendered sonorous. Mercury, in walk- 
) ing along the banks of the Nile, happening 
to strike his foot against this tortoise, was so 
pleased with the sound it produced, that it 
suggested to him the first idea of a lyre, 
which he afterwards constructed in the form 
of a tortoise, and strung it with the dried 
sinews of dead animals. 


Fig. 5 is a very ancient Grecian lyre, or testudo, 








THE WINTER TRAVELLER, 


Gop help thee, Traveller, on thy journey far; 
The wind is bitter keen,—the snow o’erlays 
The hidden pits, and dangerous hollow ways, 
And darkness will involve thee. No kind star 
To-night will guide thee, Traveller,—and the war 
Of winds and elements on thy head will break, 
And in thy agonizing ear the shriek 
Of spirits howling in their stormy car 
Will often rage appalling—I portend 
A dismal night—and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee will fill my head, 
And him who rides where wind and waves contend, 
And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to guide 
His lovely bark through the tempestuous tide. 
Kirke WHITE, 





A CONSTANT governance of our speech, according to duty 
and reason, is a high instance and a special argument of a 
thoroughly sincere and solid goodness, —Dnr. I, Barrow, 
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POPULAR LEGENDS AND FICTIONS. 
No. IV. 
MYTHOLOGY OF THE NURSERY. 


JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 

From Tom Hickathrift and Thor, we proceed to the 
renowned Jack THE GIANT-KILLER, in whose me- 
moirs may be discovered an indubitable resemblance 
to the fictions of the Edda* of the Northern nations. 
Jack, as we are told, in the English story, “having 
got a little money, travelled into Flintshire, and came 
to a large house in a lonesome place; and, by reason 
of his present necessity, he took courage to knock at 
the gate, when, to his amazement, there came forth a 
monstrous giant with two heads; yet he did not seem 
so fiery as the former giants, for he was a Welsh 
giant.” This Welsh giant was rendered less “ fiery” 
than he would naturally have been, in consequence of 
“ breakfasting,” as the story goes, “ on a great bowl 
of hasty-pudding,” instead of keeping to the warm 
invigorating national dish, toasted cheese. To this 
low feeding may also be attributed the want of sagacity 
which enabled Jack “ to outwit him,” notwithstanding 
his two heads. The history states that Jack un- 
dressed himself, and as the giant was walking towards 
another apartment, Jack heard him say to himself :— 

Though here you lodge with me to night, 

You shall not see the morning light, 

My club shall dash your brains out, quite. 
“ Say you so? (says Jack;) is that one of your Welsh 
tricks? I hope to be as cunning as you.’ Then 
getting out of bed, he found a thick billet, and laid 
it in the bed in his stead, and hid himself in a dark 
corner of the room, In the dead time of the night 
came the giant with his club, and struck several 
blows on the bed where Jack had artfully laid the 
billet, and then returned to his own room, “sup- 
posing,’ as the romance writer observes with empha- 
tical simplicity, “that he had broken all Jack's 
bones. In the morning early, Jack came to thank 
the giant for his lodging, ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘how 
have you rested,—did you not see anything last night ?’ 
—No,’ said Jack, ‘ but a rat gave me three or four 
slaps with his tail.’” 

To this adventure, though the scene of action is 
placed in Flintshire by the English writer, we find a 
parallel in the device of the Northern giant Skrimner, 
when he and Thor journeyed to Skrimner’s castle of 
Utgaard, and which is related at large in the twelfth 
chapter of the Edda of Snorro. At midnight, the 
mighty son of the earth laid himself to sleep beneath 
an oak, and snored aloud. Thor, the giant-killer, re- 
solved to rid himself of his unsuspicious companion, 
and struck him with his tremendous hammer. 
“ Hath a leaf fallen upon me from the tree?” inquired 
the giant. He soon slept again, and “snored,” as 
the Edda says, ‘as loudly as if it had thundered 
in the forest.’ Thor struck the giant again, and, as 
he thought, the hammer made a mortal indention in 
his forehead. “‘ What is the matter? quoth Skrimner ; 
“ hath an acorn fallen on my head?’ A third time 


* The Edda was a system of the ancient Icelandic or Runic my- 
thology, containing many curious particulars of the theology, philo- 
sophy, and manners of the Northern nations, or Scandinavians, 
chiefly derived from their ancestors, who, in earlier days, migrated 
from Asia. From these sources, as has been already observed, our 
British and Saxon ancestors derived much of the materials which, 
in process of time, and by transmission, were converted into the 

opular tales and fictions now under consideration. The ancient 
book, properly called The Edda, consisted of two parts; the first 
being a brief system of mythology; and the second contained 
poetry only, and was called Scalda, or oetics ; the national poets 
were called Scalds. This Edda was composed by Soemund the 


Learned, who was born in Iceland, about 1057, and was hence 
called The Edda of Soemund. About one hundred and twenty years 
afterwards, this Edda was abridged, and rendered more intelligible 


and popular by Snorre, whose version was called, after him, The 
Edda of Snorro 
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the potent giant snored, and a third time did the 
hammer descend, “with huge two-handed sway,” 
and with such force, that Thor weened the iron had 
buried itself in Skrimner's temple. ‘‘ Methinks,” 
quoth Skrimner, rubbing his cheek, “ some moss hath 
fallen on my face.” Thor might well be amazed at 
the escape of the giant: but Skrimner, acting exactly 
like Jack, had outwitted his enemy, by placing an 
immense rock on the leafy couch where Thor sup- 
posed he was sleeping, and which received the blows 
of the hammer in his stead. 

The fictions of the North, and, indeed, those of the 
East also, are no less distinguishable in the robbery 
which Jack, who, after all, was an unprincipled young 
dog, committed on a simple young cousin of his, “a 
huge and monstrous giant having three heads, and who 
could beat five hundred men in armour.” Jack ter- 
rified his three-headed cousin out of his wits, by telling 
him that the king's son was coming. “ This is heavy 
news, indeed,’ quoth the giant, “ but I have a large 
vault underground, where I will run and hide my- 
self.” In the morning, when Jack let his cousin out 
of the hole, he asked what he should give him for 
his care, seeing that his castle was not demolished. 
“Why,” answered Jack, “I desire nothing but your 
old rusty sword, the coat in the closet, and the cap, and 
the shoes which you keep at the bed’s head.” ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have them with all mine heart,"’ said the giant, 
“asa just reward for thy kindness in protecting me 
from the king's son, and be sure that thou carefully 
keepest them for my sake; for they are things of 
excellent use: the coat will keep you invisible, the cap 
will furnish you with knowledge, the sword cuts 
asunder whatever you strike, and the shoes are of 
extraordinary swiftness,” 

Every one of these wonderful articles (the coat, the 
cap, and the shoes,) have been purloined out of the 
great Northern treasury, though we cannot pretend to 
explain in what manner Jack's cousin, the giant with 
three heads, became possessed of them. The coat is, in 
fact, the magic garment known in ancient German as 
the nebel-kappe, or cloud-coat, fabled to belong to king 
Alberich, and the other dwarfs of the Teutonic cycle of 
romance, who, clad therein, could walk invisible. To 
them also belongs the farn-Aut, or hat of darkness, 
possessing the same virtue, Velerit, the cunning 
smith of the Edda of Soemund, wrought Jack's 
“sword of sharpness,” which in the Welkina Saga 
bears the name of Balmung. So keen was its edge, 
that when Velerit cleft his rival Almilius through the 
middle with the wondrous weapon, it seemed merely 
to Almilius as though cold water had glided down 
him, “Shake thyself,” said Velerit. Almilius shook 
himself, and, so says the veritable history, fell dead 
in two halves, one on each side of his chair. 

Jack's shoes of swiftness were once worn by Loke 
when he escaped from Valhalla. In the Calmuck 
romance of Ssidi Kur, the chan steals a similar pair 
of seven-league boots from the Tehadkurrs, or evil 
spirits, by means of the cap which made him invisible, 
and which he won from certain quarrelling children, 
or dwarfs, whom he encounters in the forest. 

Are these mere incidental coincidences between the 
superstitions and fictions of the followers of Buddha 
in the East, and those of Odin in the North? or do 
they not rather tend to prove one common origin for 
their popular fictions ? 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. 
In the history of “ Jack and the Bean-stalk,” the con- 
sistency of the characters is finely preserved. The 
* Loke, according to the Edida, is an evil being, the calumniator 


of the gods, the artificer of fraud, and one who surpasses all other 
beings in cunning and perfidy. 
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awful distich put into the mouth of the Jette, or Ettin, 
the principal agent in this romance, 

Snouk but, snouk ben, 

I smell the smell of earthly men, 
is scarcely inferior to the fee-faw-fum of the keen. 
scented anthropophagian of the other. The bean- 
stalk, “‘ the top whereof when Jack looked upwards 
he could not discern it, as it appeared lost in the 
clouds,’ has grown in fanciful imitation of the ash 
Ydrasil, reaching, according to the Edda, from hell 
to heaven. As to the beautiful harp which “ played 
of its own accord,” and which Jack stole from the 
giant, we must find a parallel for it in the wonderful 
harp made of the breast-bone of the king's daughter, 
and which sang sweetly to the miller, “ Bennorie, oh 
Bennorie,’ and in old Dunstan’s harp, which sounded 
without hands when hanging in the vale. 

Before we dismiss our hero, it must be remarked, 
that most of his giants rest upon good authority: or, 
to speak more correctly, Jack’s history is a popular 
and degraded version of the traditions upon which 
our earliest romances are founded. ‘“ The Mount of 
Cornwall,” which was kept by a large and monstrous 
giant, is St. Michael's Mount*; and the giant Cor- 
moran, whom Jack despatched there, and who was 
eighteen feet high, and about three yards round, is the 
same who figures in the ancient romance called Tristan. 
It was by killing this Cormoran (the Corineus, pro- 
bably, of Jeffrey of Monmouth and the Brut) that 
Jack acquired his triumphal epithet of the Giant- 
killer. 

In order that students of British gigantology may 
not be misled on their researches, we deem it proper to 
inform them that they must take great care not to con- 
found “ the History of Jack and the Giants” with “ the 
History of the Giants.” These works differ essen- 
tially in merit, and, although the latter begins with 
the history of Goliath, the champion of the Philistines, 
yet the adventures contained in the remainder of the 
work, and particularly all those which relate to the 
giants Trapsaca and Trandello, are, as it was wittily 
observed of Gulliver's Travels, exceedingly incredible, 

Friar Rusu. 

Or rarer occurrence than the heroic narratives to 
which our attention has hitherto been directed, is 
the “History of Friar Rusu.” The Friar was 
known to Reginald Scott, before the history of his 
pranks was published. Scott ranks him in the same 
category with Robin Goodfellow ; so that Robin and 
the Friar are alike the heroes of popular and tradition- 
ary tales. There is an ancient Danish poem which 
treats of “Brother Rus, how he did service as cook 
and monk in the monastery of Esserom.” There is 
reason to suppose that the English story-book and 
the Danish history are derived from one common 
original, well known on the Continent in times pre- 
vious to the Reformation. 

It is worthy of remark that the Danish Rus is 
made to travel through the air to England, where he 
obtains the king's daughter. There has been a fair 
exchange of nursery-tales between Denmark and 
England, for in return for Brother Rus, we gave 
them the “ History of Richard Whittington,” lord- 
mayor of London, whose life has been translated into 
Danish, and whose good fortune is now as well 
known in Bergen and Drontheim as in his own native 
Cockney-land. Puss has thus sailed half round the 
world, from the Gulf of Persia to the Northern Sea. 


Nicwoitas How eG ass. 


Tats hero stands as the formidable leader of a merry 
troop: Tom Tram, the son-in-law of Mother Winter; 


* See Saturday Magasine, Vol. V., p. 52. 
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Tom Srirca, the tailor; and Tom Long, the carrier 
of the men of Gotham, follow in his train, whose 
penny “histories,” all imitated from his “ merrye 
Jeste,’ are not now to be had. They all belong to 
the ancient, and noble, and widely-dispersed family 
of Tom Foot, which obtained such pre-eminence and 
dignity throughout all Christendom. 

It were long to detail all the fearful jokes, which 
sometimes brought the kuave to the gallows, yet saved 
him from the halter. He was buried with his coffin 
standing on one end, at Mollen, near Lubeck: and 
there may be seen his grave-stone under the great 
lime-tree in the church-yard ; and his rebus, to wit, 
an owl and a looking-glass, cut upon the stone. 
Ullenspragel, as he is called in German, has almost 
made the tour of Europe. His life was first published 
in the Nether Saxon dialect in 1483. 

SIMON SIMPLE. 

Simon Simp.e’s misfortunes are such as as are inci- 
dent to all the human race, since they arose “ from 
his wife Margery’s cruelty, which began the very 
morning after their marriage ;"’ and we therefore do 
not know whether it is necessary to seek out for a 
Teutonic or Northern original of this once popular 
book. 





A PORTUGUESE HEATH AND VALLEY. 


We were now in Spring,—the most delightful season 
of the Portuguese year. To the lover of natural 
beauty, a Portuguese heath is, at thet time, a scene 
of indescribable interest; at least, in those happy 
spots where the peculiarly favourable nature of thie 
soil permits the developement of its buried treasures. 
Through such a scene we passed: the earth was then 
clad in its richest apparel; besides the rosemary, the 
juniper, the myrtle, the lavender, and a thousand 
bulbous plants disclosing their thousand beauties,— 
the ericas, umbellata, and australis, with their bril- 
liant deep-red blossoms, and the various cisti, some 
yellow, some of a rosy tint, some white as snow, and 
others streaked with purple, embroidered the plain 
with their variegated and delightful hues. The very 
insects, disporting over those beautiful wastes, were 
marked by the same rich and decided colouring: the 
deep-blue of the butterfly was not surpassed by its 
own azure heaven; and the emerald-green of some 
species of the scarabeus tribe seemed fresh from the 
colouring of their Almighty artist. In short, a com- 
mon character of grace and beauty, distinguished 
almost every object of animate and inanimate nature. 

In gazing on that scene, how strongly did I feel 
that the great Author of those natural treasures is 
not more to be marvelled at in the awful assemblage 
of worlds which he has placed around us, than in 
those minute and sometimes almost microscopic 
glories which he has spread in such harmonious pro- 
fusion at our feet. But those varied beauties that 
occasionally charm the eye on a Portuguese heath, 
and keep alive every faculty of perception, are not, 
it must be confessed, the distinguishing characteristics 
of the great wastes of Alentejo. 

The granite region, and the limestone strata, so 
often productive of a beauteous vegetation, are limited 
in extent; the sandstone and the slate more fre- 
quently prevail, and then the traveller may pass for 
hours together, through mountain-defiles and over 
plains, covered as far as the eye can reach, with the 
tall and unvarying cistus-ladaniferus; and yet the 
graceful form of this plant,—its green, glistering 
leaves,—its large, white, sleepy-looking flowers heavily 
spotted with purple, meeting the sight in every diree- 
tion, are not without their influence on the mind 
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There is a fascination in the gorgeous monotony and 
universal stillness of the scene, in the solemn splen- 
dour of the never-clouded sun and sky, and in the 
heavy and almost enervating fragrance with which 
that all-prevailing cistus loads the air, 

Insensibly affected by these circumstances, the 
mind, having no scope for active observation, and 
perhaps pleased to retire for a moment into a world 
of its own, involuntarily falls into that dreamy state, 
half-pleasing and half-melancholy, in which fairy 
visions arise unbidden, in which the fancy sports 
while the judgment sleeps, and thoughts trace each 
other through the half-unconscious brain, without 
effect, and almost without connexion. 

I confess I had fallen into this kind of unprofitable 
revery, under the lulling influence of the great cistus 
wastes through which I had been travelling, but a 
glorious scene of living though inanimate beauty was 
at hand, springing up like an oasis in the desert, 
lovely itself, but still more lovely from the force of 
contrast, affording ample matter for observation and 
interest, renewing my energies, and like the sun, at 
once dispelling every mist from my mind; for now, 
leaving the slate soil and the cistus mountain, we 
entered that glorious valley of Menebique. It is, 
indeed, eminently beautiful; the vegetation in the 
valley is most luxuriant, and refreshed by streams of 
the clearest water. Upon their banks, the rhododen- 
dron grows profusely amid the lotus, the jonquil, 
and many varieties of the scilla, while the hills above 
are covered with chestnuts of an immense growth, 
and orange-trees bowed down by the weight of their 
golden fruits. However, I did not see this valley to its 
utmost advantage, as the scenery was then deprived 
of its brightest ornaments, the chestnut woods being 
only partially in leaf.-—Portugal and Gallicia. 





Tere is a right and a wrong way of doing everything, as 
the Frenchman said, who wrote a book on the best way of 
blowing out a candle; and nothing in the world shows 
greater diversity of character and disposition, than at- 
tending a sick-bed. Every affection of the heart is then 
called forth, and must be accompanied with fortitude and 
prudence, to impart that comfort and support to the sufferer, 
which we often require at the same time ourselves. Few 
are capable of entirely neglecting those who need their 
care; but, on the other hand, fewer sull can give all the 
consolation that might be expected on such an occasion, 
because there is such a perpetual danger of officiousness, 
and still more of being ostentatious in conferring attention 
on those whose situation obliges them to be under incessant 
obligations. A mind of true delicacy will carefully sereen 
from observation all the labour and care which her attend- 
ance occasions, while the fretfulness of pain and dependence 
may be a continual trial to the temper, in causing peevish- 
ness and misrepresentations from those whom it is the first 
object of solicitude to relieve and comfort.——SincLatinr's 
Modern Accomplishments. 


Tue affections which bind a man to the place of his birth 
are essential in his nature, and follow the same law as that 
which governs every innate feeling. They are implanted 
in his bosom along with life, and are modified by every 
circumstance which he encounters from the beginning to 
the end of his existence. The sentiment which, in the 
breast of any one man, is an instinctive fondness for the 
spot where he drew his early breath, becomes, by the pro- 
gress of mankind and the formation of society, a more 
enlarged feeling, and expands into the noble passion of 
patriotism. The love of country, the love of the village 
where we were born, of the field which we first pressed 
with our tender footsteps, of the hillock which we first 
climbed, are the same affection, only the latter belongs to 
each of us separately; the first can be known but by men 
united into masses. Itis founded upon every advantage 
which a nation is supposed to possess, and is increased by 
every improvement which it is supposed to receive-—- 
| Cuznayix, on National Character. 
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NOTES ON FOREST TREES, No. VIII. 





Tae Lime Tree. 


Tae Lime, if suffered to grow unclipped, is rather a 
handsome tree, but it is more frequently scen planted 
in rows, and forming avenucs in gentlemen's parks, 
or employed as a shelter from the sun in public 
walks and promenades. Its wood is peculiarly white, 
and is employed by carvers and turners, on account 
of its close texture and easy working. Of late years, 
since the art of carving in wood has fallen somew hat 
“into disuse, the wood of the lime-tree has been con- 
sidered of less moment, though, a few years back, 
fashion again brought it into vogue for a short time, 
in the manufacture of fire-screens, and work-boxes 
for ladies. Evelyn says, 

Even the coarsest membrane, or slivers of the tree, betwixt 
the bark and the main body, they now twist into bass 
ropes*; besides, the truncheons make a far better coal for 
gunpowder than that of alder itself, and the extraordinary 
candour (whiteness) and lightness has dignified it above 
all the woods of our forest, in the hands of the right 
honourable the white-stave officers of his Majesty's court. 

Gibbons, the celebrated carver in wood, usually 
employed this wood for his finer works: of these, 
perhaps, the finest specimens are at Chatsworth, in 
Derbyshire, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 
They consist of flowers, fruit, game, nets, and on 
the pannelling of the walls, and the execution is quite 
wonderful. It was said by Walpole, of Gibbons, 
“that he was the first artist who gave to wood the 
loose and airy lightness of flowers, and chained to- 
gether the various productions of the elements with 
a free disorder natural to each other.”’ 

There are six European species, besides several 
American, particularly the Tilia Americana, repre- 
sented in the engraving, the bass-wood or broad- 
leaved lime. It is found in Canada, but is more 
frequent in the northern parts of the United States. 


* The Russia mats, so much used in packing, and so well and 
serviceably known to gardeners, are formed of this inner bark. 
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In a good soil it grows to about four feet in diameter, 
and rises to the height of eighty feet. The wood is 
white and tender, and used in the manufacture of 
pannels for doors and carriages. 

The Lime may be propagated bv seeds, which are 
ripe about the end of October; but the slow growth 
of all seedlings for the first two or three years makes 
it more advantageous to raise them from layers which 
are to be obtained from stools, or mother-plants, cut 
close to the ground. The small shoots that proceed 
from these roots may be laid either in Spring or 
Autumn; Autumn is by far the most preferable sea- 
son: these are to be treated precisely in the same 
manner as the layers of the elm already described. 

The Lime-tree is a most rapid growing tree, and 
has a singular advantage over most others; namely, 
a tree of considerable size may be transplanted with 
as much safety as a small seedling. 

A decoction of the flowers of the lime have been 
used in medicine as an antispasmodic, and, it is said, 
with considerable effect. 





LEAVES AND BLOSSOM OF THE LIME. 


At Yester, in Haddingtonshire, there is a Lime- 
tree, which at one foot from the ground measures 
about fourteen feet in girth, and at six feet up about 
twelve feet. At Gordon Castle there is another fine 
specimen, which forms a beautiful shady canopy. 

The Lime at Moor Park, figured by Strutt, is 
twenty-three feet three inches in girth at the ground, 
and throws out nineteen large branches of eight feet 
each in girth, to the distance of from sixty to seventy 
feet; it is nearly one hundred feet in height, and 
contains by measurement 875 feet of good timber. 
At Cobham Park there is a Lime ninety feet in height, 
but it does not contain so much wood as that last 
mentioned. 

It is said that the first two Lime-trees were planted 
in England in 1590, and are still growing at Halsted, 
in Kent. But some believe that they were first in- 
troduced by the Romans. 





Ir is not a high station, or a low one, great endowments of 
mind, or moderate, that mislead us. It is the want of that 
balance of mind, which is regulated by religious principles, 
and a good disposition ——GiLPIN. 
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